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* Leaves have their times to fall. 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath ; 
Aud stars to set—but all— 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh! Death !” 


Who hath not thought of the dark and gloomy} 


abodes of the dead—the sepulchre—alike of the proud 
king and the humble cottager, along whose brow the 
care and labour of years have scattered many a furrow 
—and whose only hope in the toil and turmoil of 
“ life’s bleak waste” is the blessed assurance, per- 
chance, of & happy immortality ! There is something in 
the weary precincts of the “ narrow house,” where all 
lie undistinguished togiher—the mighty and the noble, 
in state, magnificent in their ruin, and the one above 
whose mouldering form no storied monument or sculp- 
tured marble tells how he ended his existence :—There 


is something, I say, in all this, which should bow the | 
mighty to the earth, and cause the humble slave to | 


walk with a proud heart and kindling eye before him 


who beats him. This is acommon place themne—but 


the mind of man reverts often to it against his will — | 


There is nought which gives sucha bluntto the dis- 
tinctions of earth—which by reflection will subdue ev- 
ery cause of envy, as this simple but all important 
theme. Look at the mighty of old—the philosophers 
and statesmen of years gone by ! Where are they ?— 
How many are forgotten! Their deeds are slumbering 
in the lap of oblivion—the wave of time hath swept 
even their historians into the boundless sea of Eternity 
—the fallen wall conceals their sepulchres in the lonely 
aisles of their fore fathers—and the night wind sighs 
among the ruins where once the song of joy and the 
burst of gladness stole forth from the heart of glee ; and 
the lustre of many an eye is shrouded in the deep 


Grave’s night, which kindled with love, and looked | 
abroad upon the varied scenes of Nature with admira- | 


tion and delight. Alas! the pride of man goes down 
with him into the dust! it withers when tae lamp of his 
transient existence flickers out into the long slumbering 
of the tomb ? Whete are they who sounded the clarion 
of war along the plains of Thessaly—the Mount of 


Marathon, and “ Samos’ rocky isle”? The trumpets’ 


voice has died upon the breeze—the thousands which | 


it aroused have goneto rest—the castles which have 
been subdued and won, on whose walls the spear glit- 
tered and the cannon pealed, have crumbled into dust 
—the ivy lingers about the decaying turtets—the raven 
builds her nest in the casements, and sends upon the 
ear of midnight her desolate wailings—the ow! hoots 


where the song wasdeard—and man, proud man, who | 


once fonght and won—him who reared the structure, 

* Sleeps where all must sleep!” 
His memory is not in the bosom of the guide who con- 
ducts the traveller among the shadowy magnificence of 
other ages, and he is forgotten !—Should not these 
things—the mutability of earthly grandeur—pour into 


last change, when a long and dreamless slumber fal- 
| leth upon man ? When the nauseous earth worm preys 
alike upon the hero and the cottager, in that narrow 
bourne where 
All life’s idle throbbings cease 
And pain is lulled to rest.” 





NED SSAVUSe 





HUNESTY. 





A man of integrity is a man of universal goodness, of 
| Tipened virtue. It does not indeed imply that he never 
| yields to any temptation, (for of what mortal can this 
| be said) but it supposes that he respects the authorily 

on Which the laws of God are founded, and does not 

therefore habitually tolerate in himself any one vice ; 
| does not deliberately permit himself to offend in any 
| single point. There are no breaks in the links of that 
| golden chain by which all his virtues are bound togeth- 
er—there is no secret and unseen disease preying on 
the soundness and healthiness of bis moral constitution 
Id the goodly superstructure of his character, there can 
be found no unnoticed seam, through which even the 


penetrating light of conscience can enter, betraying | 


| that its foundation is unsolid and insecure. 

We all agree, thatto pronounce any one to bea 
| man of integrity, is to give him most exalted praise. — 
But when it 


more restricted sense in 


which it is received among us, it is supposed to imply 


is used in the 





| the possession of a very necessary and very valuable, 
| certainly, but not avery high and dignified virtue. 1 


| . . 
however think otherwise. 


I believe that what is call- 
led “common honesty,” when it is taken to imply all 
thatit fairly and properly means, is a very exalted 
quality, and is, | am afraid, not so common as is some- 
times believed. 

There are certain violations of honesty, which the 
laws define aad punish as open frauds, of the nature of 
which no one can be ignorant—but there are other de- 
partures from the strict rule of right, from their nature 
not cognizable by the laws, which really amount to the 
same thing as disbonesty, though they sometimes re- 
ceive gentler names. Of this nature isevery species of 
dece it, dissimulation, or evasion, in our dealings with 
by implication. to ascribe to our goods any quality 
| which we know they bave not ; but also designedly to 
| conceal any fault which we know they have, and with 
i which the buyer cannot in fairness be supposed to be 
acquainted It is dishonesty to represent our wares to 
he, in any respect, what they are not, or not to be what 
thev are. 

It is dishonesty, also, of a very aggravated kind, to 
| take advantage of another's confidence in our integrity 

—io borrow, forexample, on false securities or false 


representations of our cireumstagces, without any in- 


one another. For not only is it dishonest, expressly or | 


| We must place excessive rigout and hardness in oue. 
dealings, amung the violations of strict integrity. He 
who takes advantage of a buyer's ignorance or particu- 
lar necessities, to insist on a higher price than the cur- 
rent value or fair market price tor his commodity—or 
on the other hand, who uses the same advantages to 
beat down bis merchandise greatly below this standard, 
violates the laws of honesty. Under this head must al- 
so be placed the exaction of usury—not because it is 
not right that a man should receive compensation for 
lending bis money, as well as any other property into 
w'..ch that money may be converted —but in some de- 
gree, because the rapid accumulation of wealth with- 
out industry is bad for the state and for the individual, 
aud chiefly because we must know that in most instan- 
ces he whois willing to borrow at exorbitant interest 
must be on the brink of insolvency—and that by lend- 
ing to him we only precipitate his downfall, and in- 
crease his inability to discharge the just demands of 
those creditors who have entrusted him with the bard 
In this way we make 
ourselves partakers of another man’s sins. 


"-iginal ] 





earnings of their own exertion. 








Not long since, 1 « voused from my stupor by a 
dream ; methoughi that an angel had imparted to me a 
secret of the most inestimable value. IT arose, and trav- 
ersed my apartment, when | almost insensibly found 
| myself ata window. The scene that presented itself to 
my view, [ must own, was far the most sublime specta- 
cle that [had ever witnessed of the kind. All nature 
seemed to pause ; the moon rode majestically in the 
Heavens; not a sound was heard, save that of the wind 
which murmured gently by. At this juncture, I bad de- 
termined to take a walk, thouzh something seemed to 
say “it is wrong,” but I was animated by the most 
pleasing hope. Hope, did I say ? yes, that very hope, 
| that allured me tuo far. After pursuing my walk some 
j ten or fifteen minutes, I halted; imagine my surprise 
; when I heard the sound of a human voice, it was the 
| breathings of a lonely and distracted youth; I ap- 
proached him with feelings of the sincerest compassion. 
He was kneeling in an humble posture, breathing forth 
He at length 
perceived me, and recoiling from bis reverie, he cried, 
lasked if Leould render any 
| assistance tu his agitated breast. He answered, in a wild 


| his complaints to the goddess of love. 
“am I still pursued ?” 


}and vacant -tare, “ why will you thus intrude.” I 
again conjured him to reveal to me the cause of his an- 
He in return said, “ no, | am bound by the most 
sacred ties of honor never to make known the transac- 
| tions of my past life ; it will suffice to say, that life with 
me has lost its sweetness with the visions fancy gave.” 
| Then with the avidity of lightning be darted from our 
| retreat. My situation was truly appaling, between as- 
tonishment and grief, | was tearless But the night was 
fast declining ; I returned to my quarters, and found 


guish. 


tention or reasonable expectation of repaying—and it is | my companions enjoying the sweets of repose, and my 
dishonesty to raise by design any expectations which | owa troubled wind doubiless required the same. 


the soul deep aud lasting preparations for that great) we do not intead or desire to fulfil. 
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il THE VILLAGE BELLE. 
Doubtless many a pretty Miss expects, in this story, to 





read of a career of glorious conquests; and her blue 
eyes brighten, and her little heart beats quicker, at the 
thonght of being one day the heroine herself of some 
legendary proser, and of having her own victories re- 
corded. Well, the desire to be beloved may reign in 
an amiable bosom—may possess a kind and benevolent 
heart—but power is dangerous ; there are many tempta- 


tions to its abuse. These things 1 would have my fair 


readers remember as they go along with me—and it | 


may be we shall be wiser, and therefore better, before 
we part. 

If you should ever goto Alesbury, you will see a 
sweet little cottage in the meadows towards the river 
valley, half hid among a cluster of black aldere, with its 
white chimney and snowy palings peeping through the 
follage—and they will tell you that Annette Merton 
once lived there. for all the villagers remember her. 
It was one of those terrestrial paradises which the sick 
heart, weary with the wrongs of men, so often pictures 
to itself—so often longs for—and she, oh she was a 

vautiful creature—my heart even now beats quicker 
as her image rises before me. 

She was a gay, lively girl, with the polish of a sum- 
mer in the city, and a fine education ; and whatever 
her talents might have been, she at least possessed the 
power of pleasing ; the tact of winning hearts in a most 
copious measure. Tnever could divine exactly how 
she did it—but there was a free, frank, friendly air 
about her that inspired confidence ; and gifted thus at 
all points, she played a most masterly game among the 
village beaux. Every body was elad to gallant her— 
was emulous which should pay her the most attention— 
and every young gentleman in the village who could 
afford to spruce himself up a litte once in twenty-four 
hours, paid her an afternoon or an evening visit. 

It would have bee’ amusing to one who went as a 
mere spectator, to have attended a Saturday evening 
levee at the Alder Cottage—animsing to see the address 
practised by the competitors for her smiles ix eliciting 
some distinguished mark of her tavor—they gathered 
round her in the little parlour, and if she spoke there 
wasa strife as to who should most approve what she 
said ; if she dropped her handkerchief, two or three 
heads were thumped together in the effurt to restore it 
to her—and ifshe walked, they were happy who got at | 
her side, and all the rest were miserable. There were | 
to be seen all kinds of faces, and every description of | 
temper—and such a spectator might have been edified ; | 
but the principal impression on his mind would proba. | 
bly have been, that courting under such circumstances | 
was a most particularly foolish kind of a business. 

But Annetie sung—“ The moon had climbed the high- 
est hill”—and told boarding school stories, and talked 
eloquently about love and poetry, music and painting— 
was witty, sentimental, and good-natured—was invin- 
cible, always, absolutely always the conqueror. The 
young ladies of the village saw themselves undeservedly 
deserted—looked month afier month on the success of 
their general rival—and prayed probably, if young la- 
lies ever pray about sach matters, that Annette might 

peedily make a choice among her worshippers, and 
ave them the remainder. It was a forlorn bope ; she 
tended to do no such thing ; she was the village belle ; 


It so happens, however, that great beauties, like all 
other great folks, who have te tuke their common 
chances in the fortunes of humanity, sometimes in the 
end, outwit themselves. In process of time, one and 
another, and agaén another wedding took place in the 
village ; b> girls whose names were seldom spoken ; 
whose modest pre*easions and retiring habits were per- 
fectly eclipsed by the-brillieney of the reigning star, se- 
cured their favorites, were wooed, and won, and mar- 
ried ; and still Annette coquetted with ali, and was still 
admired by all. How many good offers she refused or 
slighted, were only recorded in her own memory.— 
* Hope deferred,” saith the proverb, “ maketh the beart 
| sick.”—Lhose who were sincere in their addresses, grad- 
ually, one after another, offered themselves, were re- 
jected, or put off; and tell into some easier road to 
matrimony. She was at lasi left with courtiers as beart- 
less, in love matters, as herself ; who sought her com- 
pany because she was agreeable ; flirted with her be- 
cause she was “ the belle’—and romped with, and kiss- 
ed her, whenever they bad an opportunity, because it 
is alweys worth some pains to win such a favor froma 
beautiful girl, We never, never get to be too much of 


the bachelor for this. Well might Byron ask— 


“ Who can curiously behold 

Thé smooth. ess and the sheen of beanty’s cheek, 

Nor feel the heart can never all grow cold ?” 

But time rolled on ; and the grass at length began to 
grow in the path that led over the meadows to the cot- 
tage—Annette became alarmed at the symptoms, end 
seizing the only chance that was left, engaged herself to 
her only remaining beau. He was at that time going 
to spend a season in the city ; they were to be married 
on his return. She accepted him, not because she 
thought bim the best of all her suitors, but because he 
was the only one left, and always held himself at her 
service. Her part of the play was ended—she became 
domestic, and studied housewifery. 

The time finally arrived ; ber old beau came back to 
the village ; and a day or two after, strolled over to 
the cottage with his p'pe, in appearance quite an anti- 
But he said nothing about the subject of 


Annette at last took the liberty of remind- 


quated man. 
matrimony. 

ing him of his engagement. He stared—“ indeed, mad- 

am, you surprise me !"—* Surprise you, why sir ?”— 

“ Because,” said he, “IT never dreamed that you could } 
be serious in sucha thing as a matrimonial engagement— 
and meeting with a good opportunity, I got married be- | 
fore [left the city.” 

Fortune bad finished the game, and Annette was left 
to pay the forfeit ; she never married, because she nev- | 
er had another chance. And her’s is but the history | 
common to hundreds of those fair creatures, who tri- | 
fling with the power that beauty gives them over the | 
minds of men, sacrifice every thing at the shrine of am- | 





bition ; and aim only to enjoy the title, and the triumph 
that lights for a little while the sphere of the Vittace 
BELLE. EMPOKIUM. 


| 


The Lass of Richmond (till—The following narrative 
of the Lass of Richmond Hill, is founded on facts wel! 
known in the neighbourhood of Richmond — The story 
is simply as follows: A young lady, equally accom- 
plished in mind and body, the daughter of a merchant 
of immense wealth, resident on Richmond Hit, had con- 
sented to receive the addresses of a young officer, of ex- 
emplary character and respectable parents, but poor. 
He belonged to a regiment, of cavalry, then quartered 
at Richmond ; but his offers were rejected by her father 
on account of that poverty. Apprehensicns of a clun- 





\ the village belle she meant to be. 


destine marriage being entertained, the officer was for- 





bidden the house, and the young lady was strictly con- 
fined within its wails. Continued grief and irritation of 
spirits led ber, in a fit of desperation bordering on in- 
sanity, 10 precipitate herself from an upper window of 
ber tatber’s house, and she was dashed in pieces on the 
stone steps that formed the ascent from the garden into 
the house. ‘The unfortunate young man afterwards 
servedin America, and was shot at the head of his eom- 
pany.--This is the outline ; the rest is embellishment.— 
London paper. 





Grecian Wemen.—Curnes, in his letters from the East, 
thus alludes to the beauty of Grecian women :-—* The 
often boasted beauty of the women of Cyprus has long 
ceased toexist; they are now a plain race: the Grecian 
cast of features in some measure survives, but the form 
of symmetry, slender and elegant, is looked for in vain. 
lis, perhaps, doubtful bow far the women of ancient 
Greeee were a generally handsome race ; the statues 
which survive might be the beau ideal of the sculptor, 
or rather an assemblage of the beauties of various wo- 
men, than the possession of any single one. Whenever 
this exquisite beauty really existed, it became the theme 
of the poet, and the subject of the paivter, who lavish- 
ed ail their powers in the description, which would 
hardly have been the case if beauty was the commen 
or frequent gilt. Lmmured as they were in the seclu- 
sions of their own walls, their lives and minds in gen- 
eral insipid and uneculiivated, their society must have 
been, in some degree, regarded with a similar esteem 
and respect by the intellectual Greeks, as the Ottoman 
ladies by the Turkish lords of the present day. Auother 
circumstance, unfavourable to the growth or preserva- 
tion of beauty in the Greeks, was, that they confined 
their convexions chiefly to their own country, and did 
not generally intermarry with ether nations. [tis evi- 
dent that the personal advantages the Turks possess 
over other nations, are exclusively owing to their tak- 
ing wives from all countries: Arab, Grecian, and Per- 
sian blood all flow in the veins of an Ottoman, and con- 
spire to meke him the handsomest of human beings.” 

HIGHLAND DRESS. 

“ Ascending the hill to the gate of Sterling Castle, a 
soldier in a Highland dress made his appearance, and 
offered his service as a guide. His kelt of checked 


plaid, and raked knees, and bonnet or cap covered 





with a profusion of black plumes, that nodded at every 
step, seemed to carry me back in the imagination to 
the “olden time,’ when this dress was the common 
costume, and when Scottish kings held their royal 
courts within the walls of this old fortress. It contrib- 
utes very much to the effect produced by viewing an 
ancient castle, the gray and mossy walls of which are 
crumbied by the storms that have beat upon them for 
ages, to see at the same time the very sentirel on bis 
postin the same costume as worn by his predecessor 
who ‘ walked his weary round’ in former times. The 
existence of this costume among the highlanders of 
itself naturally leads the moralizing visitor into reflec- 
tions upon the strange mutability of time, that bas spar- 
ed what in most nations is considered as of mere ephem- 
eral existence—the fashion of dress, to survive in this 
country as the only monument of its proud conquerors, 
even after that nation, once styled the mistress of the 
world, had ceased to exist. The cold hills of Scotland, 
contain the only remnant of the Roman costume, while 


{the only vestige of the Latin tongue is found among 


the remote wilds of Poland. The appearance of the 
bare knee, and of the dress generally, is not unbecom- 
iag. The soldiers wesh their knees that are exposed to 
view as regularly as they do their faces every morn- 


” 


ine 

The Count of Glerthors. the most wealthy proprie- 
tor in Silesia, bes butik. in be terest of Rameperst a 
collossal Organ, the s: alles: pipes of which are three 
feet and a halt in diameter. [1 1s played by steam, and 
the varrious airs mey be heard five leagues in every di- 
rection. 
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ELEANOR OF GULENNEs 


A pilgrim from Amiens armed Europe against Asia. — 
The Cuistians, exciied by hun, andertook to drive away 
the Malomeians tron the Holy Laud. Poety suggested 
the project, but pradence divected not its execution — 
Tie chiets iorgetiol of the original design, ouly thougut 
of making conquests, aud their undisciplined soldiers, 
uf pillage and massacre. They who proved successtul 
became objects of hatred and jealousy tu the rest.— 
The Christians on accoun of their imprudence aud di- 
visions, alluded the Mahometans the felicity of recov- 
ering Palestine. At length, finding tnemselves threat- 
ened with entire ruin, they salicited suecour from Eu- 
rope, St. Bernard preached another crusade, Louis te- 
Je me, King of France, and many more, atter the exam- 
ple of the king, assumed the cross. [thas been alirm- 
ed that St. Bernard, whohad provided the immense 
quantity of crosses, one day, distributed such a number 
that he was obliged to cut more out of lis own gown,’ 
without even then having safficient He next passed 
into Germany, and persuaded the Emperor Courad IIL. 
also to assume the cross. 

The princes began their march, and had myriads of 
flowers. Adistaff and spindle were sent to those who 
refu-ed to fight the evemies of religiow, Eleanor ot 
Guienne, either through partiality or decorum, wished 
to fullow ber basband Lous ot France reached Con- 
stantivople in the beginning uf October, 1147, Manual 
Commene, the Greek emperor, received him with a| 
magnificence due to his rank. He next crossed the 
Hellespont, routed au army of Masselmen ou the banks 
of the Meander; tut he divided his forces, was beat 
and was obliged to retreat to Antioch, of which Rat- | 
moud, uncle to Eleanor, was sovereign at the time. 

The queen ot France, struck with the beauty of a 
young Turk, named Saledin, who had turned Christian, 
and resided at the court of Raimond, eutreated Louis to 
continue at Antioch, to recruit Limself, after the fatigues 
of war. The more she saw of this Saladin, the more 
she became enamoured. Unabie on the one hand, to 
check her passion ; aware, on the other, that her rauk 
imposed too much respeet on the young Turk for him 
to presume making a declaration of the sentiments she 
might have inspired him with, she determined to make 
him such advances as would remove his timidity. At | 


| 
| 


length, Saladin understuod her meaning, and she com- | 


pletely gained her end. 

While Eleanor was thas alleviating the ennu of a 
tedious and unsuccessful Journey she dreaded return- 
ing to France, whither her paramour could not follow 
her. In order to delay her departure, she would listen 
to ber uncle Raimond, who felt for her something more 
than friendship. Raimond, actuated by his passion, 
several times detained Louis, who wished to depart: 
but at last this monarch, grown sensible his preseace in 
France was to his interest, returned, in spite of Rai- 
mond’s solicitations ; and the queen was compelled to 
sacrifice her lover to her duty, and to part with him.— 
Eleanor notwithstanding her precantion, had not heen 
able to conceal her conduct from every observer.— 
Some courtiers were so indiscreet as to reveal to Louis 
that which he ought never to have known. The prince 
feeling himself degraded, caused h’s marriage to be au- 
nulled under the pretence ou relationship, and res'ored 
her portion, which in all probability, he was not able to 
retain. 

Henry UI. King of England, less delicate than Louis, 
thought there was no disgrace to become the husband 
of a princess who bad for her portion Guienne and Lan- 

uedoc; and be married Eleanor. By this means, he 
ound himself to be master of England, Normandy. 
Maine, Anjoa, Tourine, Languedoc, and Gnienne’  Ex- 
cited by his wife, and emboldened by bis power, he 
waged war against Louis. His successors, atter his ex- 
ample, were almost continually at war with the Kings 
of France. Who could bave thought that the amours of 
a young Turk, residing at Antioch, woul! occasion a 
million of French and English to be mown down by 
the sword ? 








PROOFS OF AFFECTION. 
Related by Mr. Curran. 
When a boy, { was one morning playing at marbles 


in the village ball alley, with a light heart and a ligt: | 


er pocket. The jibe andthe jest went al) around, 
when suddenly there appeared among=! us a sranger, 


| joy of a parent’s thoughts, and whese distinguished | some distance above the water 
, conduct, and ripening genius, promised future useful- | above the falls, the stream disappears in the rocks— 


| ness, and brightened the expectation of an aged father, | which lie in loose strata to the depth of ei 
| hove descended to the tomb, aad hastened the dissolu- | tue waters gush out below, in suff ' 
, 


of a very remarkable aud very cheerful aspect, his in- 
w 


ponent pages peor ni ap sar ane Ayo — world and sought to dissipate the cloud from his 
sse ¢ s ) n vrow. Many an after ye cli q - 
even delighted ; he was a benevolent creature, and the i ents wap engpetenr ts arty os elma 
+s of intancy (after all, the t : hall. ‘the | ged steep, or traced the meanderings of some purling 
rays of mtancy (alter ail, the rapplest we shall ever see) | rivulet, or reclined unconscious of Hl on its banks, or 
perhaps rose upon hismemory. God bless him, I see | wandered unguided through the dark recesses of the 
his fine form, at the distauce of haifacentury, just us| forest. How otten did he disclose to me the secret of 
he = - in the ony = in rete Ot! bis heart, and brighten at the idea of possessing the ob- 
my childhood. is naine was Boyse; he was the Rec-! jee wert hy ; . - 
se ST eeeitean theca ies Siok : mec ny eco {je . of ~ — Weill dol remember, when we 
ees ae by ores icy: | anticipated the day we should arrive at au age suitable 
was winning and tull of waggery, thimking every | to participate in the labors of manhood, and blest with 
thing ane 2 appt. and by no means a — = conjugal telicity, might pursue the journey of life in 
my eccentricities ; every one was welcome to share Of) serenity. But that day never c i 
5 ; ‘ ver came to my friend. 
them, and L had plenty to sp avi veighted| flecti 4 ij ; 
the ome aa yom caicenum sade Ciel me f coon e very Saaee my ‘Soon an we 
pany. me s >| of Carrol ; sweet, but mournful to th .- - 
home with home with bim. I learned from poor Boyse | mind us of the days of “ Auld towed — a be 
my alphabet and grammar, and | iments of the | w 7 i : . i k , 
ap ae F a oh a Sagoiadly oy La -- sogeti! | w yg we er gars ideas, know nought of 
2S. y ’ ens *) what the Bard of Morven called “ the irief.”” * 
at the schuol at Middleton. In short he made a man of | : ae Sea 
me. I recollect it was about five and thirty years al- : 9 
terwards, when I had risen t» some eminence at the | DESCRIPTION OF ALLEN'S CREEK FALLS. 
bar, and “ hen L bad a seat in Parliament, on my return! The Falls of Niagara are considered one of the great- 
one day from Court, I found an old gentleman seated | est aatural curiosities in the world; and people .o 
alone in my drawing room, his feet familiarly placed | beyond the Atlantic, in making a tour Give h pe 
on each side of the L.alian marble chimacy piece, and | country, generally take them in their way Yer there 
ey wifole air bespeaking the consciousness of one quite | are many persons, living within a distance of filty miles 
> > turne " = nr +h " ~ Oh ° , i . i . 2° 
al nome. He urne d round il was my fri@te of the ball | whose convenience, circumstances, or want of curiosi- 
alley. Lrushed instinetively into his aris, and burst | ty, bave hitherto prevented their visiting them, and en 
are f . eer) . . y ic ; rh ; Hy . 
oe a ees eee oe oe a jey ing one of the ae in nature. To 
alls cone 0 git, sir, y ¢ git— * such, in our vicinipy wou obser Ti 
chimney piece is yours—the pictures are yours—ihe Falls in miniature ~ td be seen with cone htte poi 
house isyours. You gave me ail | have—my iriend— | or loss of time. The Falls in Allen’s Creek, two miles 
my father—my benefactor!’ He dined with me ; and below the village of Le Roy, possess all the interesting 





in the evening | caught the tear ‘glistening in his fine | phenomena of Niagara Falls, and some in addition 


blue eyes, when he saw poor Jack, the creature of his | The precipice over which the water falls isin the for 
bounty, rising in the House of Commons, to reply toa | ofa half circle, and between eighty and ninety f ot 
Right Honourable. Poor Boyse ! he is now gone— | perpendicular height. The water hurries swiftly ‘ 
and no suiter had a larger deposite of practical benevo- | the rapids above the falls, till it comes to the «th fon, 
lence im the coart above. This is his wine—let us over which, in one broad and unbroken sheet it Comm. 
drink to his memory. | bles into the basin beneath. The banks rise a few feet 
— | above the bed of the stream, and continue unbroken 
e FIRESIDE REFLECTIONS. | ee ee the a — with trees and 
Seated in my arm chair, by a comfortable fire, I love | and bold. The pe aclng ip Bo pay ny he | 





| to ruawinate over the events, which oecurred in the | troma jecti i 
hich projecting rock which forms a part o i- 
| first dawn of a life, which was speutin the usual oceu- | pice. Here the - Seed maay be seen ican teltlp 


pations of youth. It seems but yesterday, when [ with | rying over the rapids, till arrivin ipi 

‘ ’ : yiay ; at the 

my Sundle of books, walked upto the white school | rush down with a rapidity and I that alias “wr 

heuse on the summit of the hiil, which led from the | voluntary shuddering in the beholder ; den conel - 

village where Tthen resided. The form of many @ | down the stream, you may see, between the mon, toe 
, 


| youth which trudged through the deep snow, chilled | waters, gliding along in b i 
.s : | eautif 
| with the cold, or perhaps trembling under the appre- | rippled = ee long casa which yore Baek 


hension of a logging, seemed to rise dimly before my | the stream. Here too, may the rainbow, with its 
| ites alias . S . one 7 . 
yes. Alas! where are they now ? Some who were a | mary hues, be seen, smiling in the spray which arises 


Inthe summer senson 


ghty feet, and 


D cient quantity for th 
| tion of a,fond mother. Others plunging themselves into | use of any machinery. But at that whey len falls 


| the vortex of dissipation, have disappointed the expec- | are not destitute of interest. Here is he frightful 
| tation of their too partial friends, and brought them- | cipice, the yawning gulf beneath the wild pop ~o. 
| selves to disgrace and misery. A few, alias, very few, | tick scenery around ; and though the honda pone 
| are now the ornaments of our country, the joy and so- | waters be not heard, yet the stillness which r mee 
| lace of their parents, and a blessing to mankind — But | the scene, broken only by a small stream of CS which 
| amidst all these associations, there isone which is pe- | slips > S “alle tate te te 
| amidst | ner 3 pe- | slips out from between the rocks, aud falls into the ba- 
culiarly dear, and tends to awaken many emotions, | sin beneath, ins: ires the spectator with aw d sub- 
and many a rising tear. Henry Western was a youth | limity. At the foot of the precipice, th ks har 
whose amiable disposition, benevolent heart, and com- | broken away, and when the awenen i ! a poaiiaiin 
mendable deportment, endeared bim to his school | pass securely between the sheet “a eo 
| mates, and raised the expectation of his frends. Euga | Nature has formed a seat in the cook, ne if dea would 
| zing in his manners, and studious in his babits, respect- | invite the weary to this cool and grat fi ? ene "The 
{ai to his superiors, and mild to all, he was almost uni- | road to these falls, from The villa "is ster a 
versally beloved. But it was soow perceived, even by | proved lands—and shaded b the fa a ate tah 
his most partial friends, that his health was rapidly de- | make a walk to this aaeetier toca, ie os whens 
clining, his strength wasting away, and dropping insen- son, very delightful. To now A whe > tanlel oe 
sibly to the grave. There was one, whose company } tural scenery, and have a little “ spi > of he onal 
| was peculiarly agreeable to him, and who was a con- | tick,” these falls and the ledidinen > aaeeiee. 
stant enquirer after his health. When he was sick, she | abouuding in rich variet offer odgalart = Seon 
was melancholy—when he was well, she was as | their attention. " — 
sprightly as the lark, and would strive by every means 
| 
' 





to raise his drooping spirits. Butin vain. A disease 
which proved nousually destractive to the village, ear-| Thave seen persons who would shed “ floods of 
ried off the lively y: f 45 N never was joy- ” ov . 

re Lovely youth of 15. Mary never was joy-| tears” overa novel, who at the same time would not 


ful afters oris—the s:aile which formerly played o 
ave t 5 pon | F << a 
her lips, when converting with her beloved Henry, | shed a single tear over a fellow-creature in distress. 


was changed for the placid, serene countenance of a| A liberal educati i 
g i t on does not qual 
matron. Ina few yeors, she retired from society, and any oaenae Ge 


enzaged in the instruction of youth, and delighted in | scones of active life s0 much as a thorough knowledge 
jieaching “the young idea how to shoot.” Many a | of humane nature, which can only be attained by ex- 
{day have I rambled through the woods, in company | perimental observasiion. 
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AMERICAN LADIES. 

Nothing can surpass the appearance of the American 
ladies, when they take their morning walk, from 12 to 
3,in Broadway. The stranger will at once see that 
they have rejected the extravagant superfuities which 
appear in the London and Parisian fashions, and have 
only retained as much of those costumes as is becom- 
ing to the female form. This, joined to their own just 
notions of dress, is what renders the New-York ladies 
so elegant in their attire. The way they wear their 
_Lezhorn hats deserves a remark or two. With us, the 

formal hand of the milliner binds down the brim to one 
fixed shape, and that none of the handsomest. The 
wearer is obliged to turn her head full ninety degrees 
before she can see who is standing by ber side. But, 
in New-York, the !ndies have the brim of the hat not 
fettered with wire or tape, or riband, but quite free and 
undulating ; and, by applying the band to it, they con- 
ceal or expose as much of the face as circumstances 
require. This hiding and exposing of ihe face, by-the- 
by, is certainly a dangerous movement, and often fatal 
to the passing swain. Iam convinced in my own mind, 
that many a determined and unsuspecting bachelor has 
been shot down by this sudden manceuvre, betore he 
was aware that he was within reach of the battery.— 
The American ladies seem to have an abhorrence,and a 
just one too, of wearing caps. When one considers 
for a moment, that women wear the hair long, which 
nature has given them both for an oraament and to 
keep the head warm, one is apt to wonder, by what per- 
versions of good taste they can be induced to enclose 
itina cap. A mob cap,a lace cap, alow cap, a high 
cap, aflat cap, acap with ribands dangling loose, a 
cap with ribands tied under the chin,a peak cap, an 





angular cap, a round cap, anda pyramid cap'! How | 
would Canova’s Venus look ia a mob cap ? If there be | 
any ornament to the head in wearing a cap, it must ! 


nothing is more uncommon in Egypt than ricketty chil- 


dren and crookea people. 


The wocien of the Island of Patmos are so generally 


, handsome that it isan uncommon sight to meet with | pjzeq. 
| any who are otherwise. 
‘clean, and it is customary with them to raise their beds | States, which station he has held ever since. 
'ten feet above the floor, and to ascend to them by | 


Their houses are kept very 


steps. 





Prmate Epucation.—I have often thought it a prin- 
cipal defect in the education of ladies, that they are 


| tavght to pay so much attention to the practice of sew- 


ing work, and other needle operations, whilst they neg- 
Ject learning of greater importance and pleasure. Since 
they have minds equally capable of instruction with the 
other sex, why should they uot be enlightened with the 
same kind of knowledge ? especially as they seem more 
suited to it, as well trom their superior sensibility, as 
their greater leisure and domestic life. 
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ALGIERS. 


The North American Review for April contains a 
review of “ Sketches ot Algiers, Political, Historical, 
and Civil, by William Shaler, American Consul Gene- 
ral at Algiers,” from which we have drawn up the fol- 
lowing article. 

The territory of Algiers stretches along the shore of 
the Mediterranean about 500 miles, and its breadth is 
supposed to vary from 41) to 100 miies. Mr. Shaler es- 
timates the surface at 30,000 miles in extent, and the 
population ata million. The climate is agreeable and 
salubrious ; and the soiiis tertile, yielding abundantly 
wheat, barley, olives, dates, figs, pomegranates, grapes, 
walnuts, chesnuts, &c. The country is well watered 
by springs and small streams, and affords excetlent pas- 
turage for camels, borses, cattle, sheep and goats ; 
woot is an important article of commerce. Nothing is 
wanting to make a prosperous and happy nation, but a 
wise government and an industrious aud moral peopte 
The government isa military republic with a chief 
elective tortife. The election of the Dey is ostensibly 
vested in the Divan, a council composed of the ancieut 
military commandc.s, but in fact it is usually the result 





| afterwards appeared off Algiers and dicated conditions 
of peace to the affrighted Dey. From the date of this 
treaty, all tritute from the United States to these pi- 
rates was abolished, and the laws of nations were recog. 
After this treaty was concluded, Mr. Shaler 
landed in Algiers as Consul General from the United 


Tn 1816, the British and Dutch fleets under Lord Ex- 
; Mouth bombarded Algiers with success, and peace was 
| Made on such terms as the Admiral chose to diatate 

By oue article of the treaty, Christian Slavery was for- 
| ever after abolished in Alziers. Naples, Sweden, Den- 
; mark and Portugal are sill disgraced by au annual tri- 
| bute of $24,000 each to the Algerines. 

The harbor of Algiers i- strongly fortified. The city 
| is surrounded by a high wall, and contains nine mosques 
| three colleges, five bagnios, bazars, &c.—The houses 
| are flat roofed, after the eastern fashion. The popula- 
tion ts estimated at 60,000. There is a vigilant city po- 
lice ; but few crimes are committed, and persons and 
| property are secure. Mr. Shaler says the native Alge- 
| tines are civil, courteous and humane in the common 
relations of life; they exhibit a sing lar contrast’ with 
the barbarous cruelty of their Turkish rulers The ua- 
lives are rigidly attached to the Mahometan faith, but 
do not manifest any special bostility to those who adopt 
different modes of faith and worship. Many individu- 
als possess large fortunes. The hoarded treasures of 
the Dey are estimated at $50,000,000. 





| 








Drescriplion of Mr. Hayne’s Dressing Case.— With splen- 
did fittings of gold and silver guilt, most sumptuously 
and exquisitely chased in elegant arabesque and other 
devices, of the most elaborate workmanship, arranged 
in a costly rosewood case, inlaid with doule and lined 
with crimson velvet, patent lock and two keys, and 
consists of six rich cut glass scent bottles, (cover gold) 
a toileite, glass, a large oblong soap box, (gold,) two 
square ditto, (wo brush trays, two tooth powder do. ra- 
zor strop and case, (case gold.) six razors, (handles 
gold,) two goblets (gold,) a water pot (gold) with ca- 
rum gorum handle, a pair of boot hooks (solid gold !), 
two funnels, a nail file, ditto cutter, and ditto nippers 
(handles gold,) a button hook (gold,) six teeth instru- 
ments, two shaving brushes and case, a penknife, with 


" : ine p carved ivory handle, mounted in gold, and enrich 
surely be a false ornament. The American ladies are | of the intrigues of the Janissaries. A Dey is murdered “ ” —— td 


pursuaded that the head can be ornamented without a | 
cap. A rosebud or two, a woodbine, a sprig of eglan- 
tine look well in the braided hair ; and if there be ra- 
ver. looks, a lily or a snowdrop may be interwéven 
with effect. 





Femare Customus.—lIn the fourteenth century a cus- 
tom prevailed among the femaies onthe banks of the 
Rhine, of assembling on a particular day of the year, to 
wash their bands and arms in that river, flattering them- 
selves that such lustrations would preserve them from 
wil dangers and misfortunes during the remainder of 
the year. Hew ignorant must these females have been 
to have indulged in this ceremony, under the idea of | 
deriving other benefit therefrom than is common to all 
baths. , 

The employments of the Persian female diers but 
little from those of Europe ; those of rank dedicating 
their time to dress and amusements. When they travel 
though fully veiled, servants precede them to give no- 
tice of the approach of female travellers, upon which 
all males either quit the way or turo aside while the 
ladies pass. 

Whalebone and busks, which martyr European (and 
American) the Egyptien females know not. They are 








only covered with a linen robe till six years old ; and 
the dress they afterwards wear confines none of their 
imbs, but suffers the body to take its true form: and 


to make room for some more fortunate adventurer ; his | 


friends arc murdered or exiled, and the public business 
is not interrupted more than 24 hours. A Dey of Al- 
giersis the most despotic monarch on earth, but hi- 
reign is always precarious, and it is seldom that one 
desa natura! death. Each of the three provinces into 
which Algiers is divided, is governed by a Bey, who 
rules as despotically as his master. The Janissaries are 
stationed in the city of Algiers, and are about 4000 in 
number. They sre foreigners, consisting of Turks and 
renegadoes, collected from various countries. The 
Dey and all the principal officers are taken from this 
body. There is an army, distinct from the Janissaries, 
of about 15000 men, stationed in different parts of the 
country. 

The depredations of the Algerines on the commerce 
of the United States began in the year 1785, when two 
American vessels were seized, and the officers and 
meu, 21 persons, consigned to slavery. Various at- 
tempts were made by the governmentof the U. States 
to redeem their unfortunate counirymen from bondage 
but without success. In 1793 the Algerine corsairs 
captured eleven American vessels, and 109 officers and 
seamen were reduced to slavery. In 1795 a treaty was 
tormed with Algiers, by which the U. States become 
bound to pay these pirates upwards of $700,000 as the 
price of peace and the ransom of the captives, and to 
render an annual tribute amounting to above $70,000 
yearly. “This treaty, so degrading to the American na- 
tion, continued in force until 1812, when the Dey de- 
clared war against the Unitec States, and captured a 
small brig with a crew ofeleven persons. In 1815, af- 
ter peace was concluded with Great Britain, the Uni- 
ted States sent out a squadron under Bainbridge’ and 
Decatur to chastise these lawless banditti. They soon 


captured an Algerine frigate and brig, and a few days 


with rubies and emeralds, two gold tongue scrapers, a 
diamond bracelet, for Mr. Hayne’s ancle, cost 600 
guineas !!a pair of gold tweezers, a gold tooth pick 
case, two hair brushes (handle gold,) two pair of scis- 
sors, acork screw (handle gold) a spoon, two clothes 


brushes (backs gold) and shveing horn (gold ! !) Sold 
for 72U guineas. 





PoLitTENEss.—True politeness is common to delicate 
souls of all nations, andit is not peculiar to any one 
people. External civility is but the form established in 
different countries for expressing that politeness of the 
soul. But internal politeness is very different from 
that superficial civility. It is an evenness of sou), 
which exclades at the same time both insensibility and 
too much earnestness: it supposes a quickness in dis- 
cerning what may suit the different characters.of men ; 
it is a sweet condescension, by which we adapt our- 
selves to each man’s taste, not to flatter his passions, 
but to avoid provoking him. Ina word, it is a forget- 
ting of ourselves, in order to seek what may be agreea- 
bleto others ; but in so delicate 4 mauner, as to let 
them scarce perceive that we are so employed. It 
knows how to contradict with respect, and to please 
without adulation, and is equally remote from an in- 
siped complaisance and a low familiarity. 


Domestic Lire.—The Earl of Orrery well observes, 
that whenever we step out of domestic life, in search of 
felicity, we come back again disappointed, and cha- 
grined. One day passed under our own roof, with our 
friends and our family, is worth a thousand in another 
place. 
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From the New York Mirror. 
THE MISANTHROPE. 


These shall the fiery passions tear, 
—Tie vultures of the mind, 
Disdaintal Anger, pallid Fear, 
And Shame, that skulks behind. 
Or piniag Love shall waste their youth. 
Or jealousy with rankling tooth, 
Toat inly knaws the secret heart, 
And Euvy wan, and faded Care, 
Grin visaged coutortless Despair, 
And Surrow’s piercing dart.—Grey. 

When I was at School, Charles Wantord was my bo- 
som companion. I see him even now in his blue pan- 
talvous and roundabout jacket, the life and soul of mer- 
rinent. He was slenier and delicately formed, but 
perlectly well propo:tioned. His face would not have 
been deemed very handsome by a careless observer, 
but to hun who gazed attentively upon his counte- 
nance—who watched the very glow pass and repass 
over his well turned cheek—who perceived the sweet 
intelligence ofthe smile that gave bis lips a voiceless 
language more elegant than words—and who had 
caught the fascination of his large, full, hazel eyes, 
beaming with tenderness and feeling, to him it would 
bave been a subjectof surprise thatthe beauty of the 
boy should have been doubted for a moment. 

A school isa mimic world. Little men there weave 
petty intrigues, and exert their infant ingenuity in small 
adventures. Miniature passions, and virtues and vi- 
ces, there strengthened by action in a contracted 
spliere, and the studeat of Human nature bebolds the 
young Bouaparte strugz!ing for empire, or the embryo 
Washington, firm aud intrepid in the cause of trath.— 
Parties are formed and ruined. Favourites rise and 
fail. Heroes and statesmen, philosophers and moral- 
ists, gradually assume their characters and attempt their 
vocation ; and the sturdy littl knave, entangled in his 
own toils, and hurled into temporary ruin, and the pure 
hearted, high minded youth, purchasing, by nobleness, 
a annual imwortality, from ihe very picture of human 
ife. 

In this little world Charles Wanford was ahero. He 
bore about him the nameless enchantment which ac- 
companies ingeniousness, purity and intelligence ; ev- 
ery thing he did produced a pleasing effect, for which 
we could not account —He seemed to possess one of 
those minds which nature toruis from her choicest ma- 
terials, aud fabricates with the greatest care—imparting 
apatural aud vever weakening principle which urges 
to soar above the meanness and valgarities of common- 
place existence. He delighted in poetry and music. 
He had a hundred fittle songs which he used to warble 
forth, half unconscious of the witcheries they convey- 
ed. Though only fourteen, he bad already found the 
flute his favorite instrument, and he breathed from it a 
melody so delightful, so delicate, so fall of taste and 
sweetness, that the dullest boy in the school lingered 
with a listening air, and unscrewed his features into a 
smile of delight. Another one of tiis accomplishments 
was dincing. He moved overthe floor as if he were 
disenthralled from the gravitation which gives to the 
other mortals weight and awkwardness. Light asa 
fairy he glided along with such a grace of motion and a 
correctness of time, that his very dancing was aimost 
music. The little girls gathered round in circles, where 
you might see blue eyes and black, and the rich hazel, 
and the expressive, penetrating cray, all gaaing down 
upon the young idol with glances now melted into hu- 
mid softness, and now brightening into flames of fire. 
And glowing cheeks were around him, blooming like 
roses of a fairy land ; and sweet, red, fresh laughing 
lips, breathing their fragrant breath—sometimes soften- 
ing intu smiles of tenderness, and again seeming to 
tremble beneath the weight ef the words of love which 
bashful beauty was uawilling to utter. [ am not pain- 
ting from imagination.—I write tne truth. I have often 
seen some pretty girl, delighted to be his partner, pal- 
pably, and in the simplicity of affection, return the ac- 
cidental pressure of his hand, and gaze into his eyes 
witb the unconcealed and strange motive which he had 
inspired; and sometimes some golden-headed little 
Hebe would fling into his face a handful of mottos— 
then blushing at her presumption, seamper away wild 
with the ticklish agitation which now, for the first time, 





seemea calculated merrily and gracefully to pursue the 
| flowery journey of life, rioting ia houour and affec- 
| tion. 

We loved each other sincerely —With all the ardor 
of youth, we fondly believed the world to be all what 
it appeared, and conceived ourselves linked together 
| by a chain which no circumstance could break, or time 
dissolve. But the evanescence of school friendship is 
proverbial, and it was not for us to dispute the truth of 
the proverb. We were separated, and I left N.Y 
Fora little while we corresponded with the fidelity of 
two heroines in a novel. We wrote ourselves intoa 
more zealous affection, and increased our protestations 
of eterval faith But time, that arrant enemy to all hu- 
man things—that murderer of monarchs and destroyer 
| of empires—that gigantic demon whuse look is terror 
an’. Whose touch is desolation—whv stalks over the 
path of tife, withering its Mowers and blasting its luxu- 
riant loveliness, trampling down upon broken hopes 
and fruitless wishes; assisted by his black and scowl- 
ing ministers, death and destruction, what was our fra- 
gile friendship tohim? It was like a tender flower 
reaching out its fragrant leaves, and silently yielding 
its perfume to enrich the grove, but involved in the 
tempest which prostrates oaks and elms in the dust. 

Years passed on. I returned to New York, buat 
scarcely remeinbered my early triend. My heart had 
been interwoven with other affections, and stamped 
with deeper impressions than those whichit received 
at H school; and new friends were around me, 
and new engagements to dissipate the remembrance of 
old times. 

I rambled to the battery one evening last summer to 
refresh myself after the fatigues of a Lot day spent in 
study. Aste corporation had refused to supply the 
citizens with seats, when | was tired of walking Lleaned 
for repose on tie broad fence which skirts the southern 
and western sides of this lovely promenade. 

The sun went down with all the magnificent concom- 
itants described by poet, orator, and author, so many 
thousand times. Wrapping himself upin his glorious 
mantle of light, and sinking calmly to his rest, like a 
brave warrior, reposing after the dangers of the day, 
and yet more resembling a good and great man, who 
takes his last sleep, after having travelled the arduous 
course of life undisturbed by the tempests of guill, and 
now, therefore, unshaded by the clouds of surrow. 
The glare of a summer day gradually melted into less 
dazzling hues, till twilight, sweet twilight, covered the 
landscape, like a fairy charm upon the face of nature, 
to hush the tempest of grief—to banish the irksom 

igtie of the surrounding crowds—to suspend the cold 

rted selfishness of business, and to callthe panting 
laQpurer to a delicious rest. At sucha time the mind 
flufguates between the daily task, and the nightly vis- 
ion’ and halfthe cold worldly wisdom flies at the ap- 
proach of pensive fancy. The stiff Wall street broker 
and the stock-jobber, who has worked haru for his share 
lose themselves in the regions of imagination ; the 
doctor who lives amid blood and death ; the lawyer 
who is habitually hardened against tears and groans, 
the merchant, whose susceptibility is chilled by com- 
merce, whose fine feelings have been frittered away. 
“here a littleand there a little’—nay the alderman, 
whose sensibilities have been drownea in turi!e-soup, 
or smothered in roast-beef and plum pudding—the very | 
alderman yielding to the witcheries of this enchanting 
hour, waddles back along the flowery path of life, con- 
ning on past pleasures aud blasted hopes. 

As I reclined upon the balcony, and listened to the 
rippling of the waves, and rustling of the breeze, which 
chorded well with the soft notes of a distant bugle, 
sweetened as it came over the water, I was startled by 
a deep sigh. I turned my bead, and perceived that it 
issued from a pale faced, emaciated man, who appeared 
in the last stages of a consumption, labouring under 
the double aguny of disease and sorrow. Ast knew 
too well the pain which grief receives from the rude 
state of curiosity, I was turning to depart, when I was 
struck with an expression ia the stranger’s face, which 
seemed familiar to me—I looked again, and was sure I 
had seen that countenance before. 1 had met it some- 
where—and it suddenly aroused in me's train of asso- 
ciations. The image of my friend, buried, as it vad 
been ‘ander a multiplicity of other impressions, seemed 
struggling into day-light, and as our eyes met, I in- 
stiuctively uttered the name of Charles Wanford '—He 




















hesitated a moment ; and we rushed into each other's 
He was strangely altered, but even yet I traced 
the expression which animated his earlier years. 


(To be continued.) 





THE SAXON CHIEF, 


William the Cong ierer was so very jealous of the 
power of the Normans getting on the wane, that he 
wished to regulate their marriages, and was quite indig- 
nant that Guillaume, the son of Osbert, bis first Captain 
shoald marry his sister Emma to Raulf de Gael, Breton 
by birth, and Count of Norfolk. Tie marriave ceremo- 
ny took place at Norwich, and at the nuptial feast, some 
harsh things were said against the king ; these were 
tollowed by a feeble conspiracy, which was severely 
revenged by William. Raulf de Gael was dispossessed 
of all bis property, tbe family of Oswald completely ru- 
ived, and even the town where the marriage was held 
was visited with indiscriminate punishment.—The arri- 
val on the English coast of a Danish fleet, afforded the 
king an opportunity to glat bis vengeance on Waltheof, 
a Saxun Chief, who had married tne king’s niece, Ju- 
dith. He was accused of havirg invited the Danes, 
(who never landed) and was condemned to death at 
Winchester. 


Early in the morning, while the people of Wiaches- 
tec were yet asleep, the Normans led (he Saxon Chief 
without the walls of the town. Waltheof walked the 
place of execution, clothed in his count's apparel, which 
he distributed «mong sume clerks and poor people who 
had followed tim, and whom the Normans permitted 
to approach on account of their small numbers and 
‘their entirely peaceiul appearance. Having reached a 
hill at @ short distance from the walls, the soldiers halt- 
ed, andthe Saxou, prostrating himself, prayed, aloud 
fora few moments ; bat the Normans, f€ering that too 
long adeluy would caase the ramor of the execution 
they wished to perform to be spread in the town, and 
that the citizens would rise to save their fellow coun- 
trymen, said to Waltheof, © Arise that we may fuifil 
our orders!” He asked, as a last favor, that they would 
wail only untilhe had once move repeated, for them 
and for himself, the Lord's Prayer. They allowed him 
to do-o ; and Waltheof, rising from the ground, and 
resting on his knees, began aloud, “ Our Father who 
art in Heaven ; but atthe last verse—“aud lead 
us not into temptation,” the executioner, seeing per- 
haps that daylight was beginning to appear, would wait 
no longer, but suddenly drawing his large sword, strack 
off the Saxon’s headat one blow! The body was 
thrown into a hole dag between two roads, and hastily 
covered with earth 





[he English, who could not save Waltheof, put on 
mourning for him, and made hima saint and # martyr, 
as they bad made martyrs of the ancient chief- killed by 
the Daves, and as they had more recently made one of 
Bishop Egelwin, who had died of hunger in one of the 
Norman donjeus. Ut was ramoured among the Saxon 
serfs and to «nsperple, that ot the end of a fortnight the 
body of the last Chief of the English race, carried aw ay 
by the monks of Crowland, bad been found unchanged 
the blood being still warm. 


Other miracles springing in like manner from patri- 
otic sspersiition, were worked at Waltheofs tomb, 
erected, with William's permission, in the chepter of the 
Abbey of Crowia.d. The Norman wife of the deenpi- 
tated chiet was disturbed by the news of the prodigies; 
and, in order to conjure the superoatural power ot the 
man whom she had betraved, aod «hos death she had 
caused, she went trembling to Waltheof’s towh, and laid 
over it a silk pall, which was tusiantly thrown afar off, 
as by some invisibl- hand. 





The temple of virtue may be considered as plied 
on a hill surrounded by many thorns, bat which still 
yield many sweet flowers; that of viee as standing im 
a valley, eround which grow many blossoms, which are 
pleasing at first sight, but are soon fuand to yield un- 
pleasant odours, and shelter mauy « venomous se ) ent, 
Thus the roses in the path to the former are at first, 
thought not worth the gathering in consequence of the 
thorns which surrounded them ; yet a person who has 
once plucked them ; whilst the thoughtless plick of 
the latter without trying their merits till they too f e- 
quently get so far in the path that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to return to (he way of virtue. 
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from M. Dollard the largest solar microscope that opti- 
cian has ever constructed. ‘Ihe first 
perb instrument disclosed some wonderful phenomena 





trial of this su- 
the gentlemen appointed to examine the merits of the 
Hundreds of insects were discovered devouring the bo- pieces submitted for the prizes, the publishers have been 


dy of agnat, and scores bad lived lnxuriously for sev- | compelied to delay the publication of them uniil he 
eral months on the leg of a moth. These animaleules | first of June. Iris hoped the numerous correspun- 
were magnified so as to appear nine inches long, their! dents whe have favored us with their productions, 
actual size being somewhat less than the fourteen han- | wit] submit te. this inconvenience, as it is one of 
dredth part of an inch. * The mineral kingdom affor- necessity. 

ded another display of brilliant objects ; their erystalli- 


zation, and the splendour of their colouring, exceed 


The sun shines in its full brightness, but the very mo- 
‘ ea os i ment before he passes unde cloud, v nows what 
any thing the mostlively imagination cau possibly con- I der a cloud, whe knows wha 
ceive. 








| forth ? He who builds upon the present, builds upon 
Tue Orcay.—M. Mig, the keeper of the royal vol- the narrow compass of a point ; and where the founda- 
lection of natural Philosophy at Madrid, and who is @ tion is so narrow, the superstructure cannot be high ard 
great amateur of music, has, it 1s said, after a creat ma- | strong too. 


ny experiments, been suceessful in communicating to | Isa man confident of his present health and strength ? 


the organ a quality which has hitherto been wanting why, an unwholesome blast of air, a cold, or a surfeit 

to its perfection, namely, the faculty of gradunily ang- | took by chance, may shake in pieces his hardy fabrie— 

menting or diminishing the strength of its tones.—Lon. ; and in spite of all his youth and vigor, send him in the 
Y 


Lit Gaz. 


| very flower of his years, pining and drooping to his long 
|home. Nay, be cannot with any assurance, so much 
| as step out of doors, but, unless God commissions bis 

M. Lariviere, a mechanic at Geneva, has conceived protetting angel to bear him up in his hands, he may 
the idea of substituting for glass in lanterns, plates of _ dash his foot against a stone and fall, and in that fall 
polished iron, pierced with small holes, regularly plac- | breathe bis last. 
ed, and very close to one another. 





SUBSTITUTE FOR GLASS IN LANTERNS.» 


These plates ajlow | 4, a man confident of his estate, wealth and power ? 
the light to pass through them extremely well, and are why. let him read of those strange unexpected dissolu- 
mach superior to metallic wires, which are easily de-} gions of the great monarchies and governments that 
ranged. ‘The same person is at work upon a machine | once made such a noise and looked so big iu the eyes 
by which he will be enabled to pierce with regularity | of mankind ; as being founded upon the deepest coun: 
and expedition, a number of small holes, so as to per sels and strongest foree ; and yet by some slight mis 
form in a minute, the same labor which, according 10, carringe or eross accident, which let in ruin and deso- 
the exitsing methods, it would require an hour to exe jation upon them at first, are now so utterly extinet, 
cute. This invention will be very serviceable iu tl» 


that wothing remains of them but a name. 
sunstruction of sieves and filtering vessels. 


No man can rationally account himself secure, unless 

he couid command all the chances of the world; but 
| how could he command them when he cannot so much 
A vory extraordinary circumstance took place on the | as eumber them? Possibilities are infinite as God's 





METEOROLOGICAL PHENOMENON. 


2d ot this month, in the forest of Calonhaven, in the ar- | power ; and whatever may come to pass, no man can 
rondisement de Thionville. A carrier returning from | certainly conclude shall not come to pass. 








— 
Sirecktto Filstrof?, was going through the forest between | teens 
six and seven in the evening. He had arrived within | “ig As 


‘ E | The following incident in the life of the late Col 
three quarters of aleague of Laemesfield, when, in the | Joon McKinstry is taken from the Hudson Whig, and 


midst of a violent hurricane, mingled with thunder, the | ns = paper = ae —— ~ be ro 

' slightly over. t the battle of the Cedars (thirty miles 

forest suddenly appeared all on fire, and preserved that above Montreal, on the St. Lawrence.) Col. J. Me- 

appearance for the space of a quarter ofan hour. The | Kinstry, then a Captain in Col. Paterson’s regiment of 

horses became alarmed, and fell down ; one of them continental troops, was twice wounded and taken pris- 

broke from the harness, and fled as far as the village. | over by the Indians. The intrepidity ot Captain Mc- 

e . ..,| Kinstry as a partisan officer, had rendered him alike 

Some of the inhabitants recognised him, and suspected | the object of their fears and of their unforgiving resent- 

some accident had happened ‘to the driver. As they ment. The British officers were too much in dread of 

drew near, they perceived an inflamed cloud traversing | their savage allies on account of their vast superiority 

. : h —TI let of numbers, to risk an interposition of their authority 

the horizon from north to south —The most complete | 1, prevent the horrid sacrifice they saw preparing. — 
darkness sueceeded this appearance. The carrier, when 


Already had the victim been bound to the tree, and 
be heard them calling, answered them ; aud when they , surrounded by the faggots intended for bis immolation 
came up with bim, they found him so overcome with 


Hope had fled, and in the agony of despair he had ut- 

tered that mystic appeal which the brotherhood of Ma- 
fright, that it was only by the greatest care he recover- 
ed to give an account of what had happened to him.— | 


sons never disregard, when, as if Heaven had interpo- 
Journal de Moselle. 


sed for his preservation, the Warrior Brandt understood 
him andaved him. Brandt had been educated in Eu- 
rope, and had there been initiated into the mysteries 
of Freemasopry. The advantages of education and his 
Henry the Vilih made a law that all men might read | native strength of mind, gave him an ascendancy over 
the Scriptures except servants! but no woman except the uncultured sons of the forest that few other chiefs 

i 3 ns” possessed. Situated as he was, the impending danger 
ladies and gentlewomen who had leisure, ani might ask | of a brother must have foreibl brought to mind his ob- 
somebody the meaning. 





In cousequence of the absence of several of 


| aday, what an bhour—nay, what a minute may bring | 





———— 


endeavors were accordingly used, and they were hap. 
pily suceces-ful in obtaining for him an immediate res. 
pote and eventtul ransem. 





FIDELITY. 
When Lord Raw lon was in Sonth-Carolina, during, 


importance through a country filled with the enemy, 
which a corporal of the 17th drageons, of known cour. 
age and intelligence, was selected to escort. They had 
not proceeded tar when they were fired upon, the ex” 
|yress killed, aud the corporal wounded in the side. 

areless of his wound, he thought bot of his duty; he 
snatched the despateh from the dving man, and rode on 
Hill from the loss of blood he fell; when fearing the 
despatch would be taken by the enemy, he thrust it in- 
tothe wound until it closed upon it. 





| 
| 
| He was found 
vest day by a British patrole, with a smile of conscious 
joy on his countenance, with only life suffictently re- 
maining to point to the fatal depository of his secret. — 
ly searching the wound was found the cause of his 
death; forthe surgeon declared that it was not itself 


mortal, bat rendered so by the insertion of the paper.— 
Soldier's Com) anion. 








FRENCH FEMALE PATRIOTISM. 

An affecting scene, worthy of ancient times, took 
place at Mulhausen, when I arrived there. A ball was 
-iven, the most distinguished persons of the town were 
met, and the assembly was brilliant and numerous, 
‘Towards the close of the evening, war and invasion out 
of the territory were talked of ; every one communi- 
cated his advice, every one told bim bis hupes and fears 

The ladies were talking together, and conversed on 
the dangers of their country. On asudden, one of the 
youngest proposed to her companions, that they should 
wear neverto marry any Frenchman who had not de- 
tended the frontiers. Cries of joy, clapping of bands 
resounded from every part of the room. The looks of 
all present were directed towards the ladies; the rest 
of the company came up and crowded round them. I 
went with the throng, I applauded this generous prepo- 
sil, Thad the honor ot administering the oath, which 
every one ofthe fair patriots came to receive at my 
hands.—Rapp's Memoirs 





French Literature —lu Paris there are five libraries, 
open daily to the public, containing the ageregate num- 


in manuscript. There are, besides these, various pri- 
vate libraries. 











[Original] 

A FRAGMENT. 

Alonzo's parents were rich, he was a handsome lad 
and admired by all. He sought the hand of young 
Lovinia. She wasa lovely and beautiful girl, but her 
parents were poor, and she denied him, because she 
believed his love to be merely professional, and that 
he was endeavouring to deceive her. Wiiat, said she, 
are beanty and wealth, without honor and happiness. 
Ah! cried Alonzo, wealth has sat in my lap, and gazed 
at me with her bewitching eyes, and tried her utmost 
to gain my love, but I disdained her. Beauty has 
pressed many a kiss upon my cheek, and twined my bair 
around her fingers, but I resisted her. Virtue, $s) mpa- 
thy and honor, have spread their charms before me, en- 
deavoring to rival each other in gaining my affections, 
but I disregarded them, for I loved thee ; and now that 
you betieve me insincere, only adds fuel to a flame, 
which rivers of tears can never quench. 





My iruest, 


loveliest Alonzo, (said she) forgive the jealousy cf a 
poor girl, who could see nothing in herself, worthy ihy 
affections. Thou art surely true; 1 am forever thine : 





ligation to support him in the time of peril. His utmost 





Death alone shall part us. 


the American War, he had to send an express of great + 


ber of 442,000 printed volumes, and no less than 80,000 * 


| 
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ence constructed a clock, which was capable of the tol- 

lowing surprising movements : there were seen onita 
fiegro,a dog, and a shepherd ; when the clock struck, 
the shepherd played six tunes on the flute ; and the 
dog,as if delighted with the music, jumped up and 
fawned upon him. This musical machine was exhibit- 


its wonderful powers © The playful gentleness of my 
dog,’ said Droy, * is his least merit; if your majesty 
will he pleased to touch one of the apples which are in 
the suepherd’s basket, you will admire bis fidelity.” 
The king took an apple, and the dog in a musical ‘one, 

_ harked so loud, that the king’s dog in the room began 
also to bark. At this the attendant courtiers, not 
doubting that the whole was a musical witchcraft, im- 
mediately left the room, crossing themselves as they 
went out. 


Erening.— There are two periods in the life of man, 
in which the evening hour is peculiarly interesting— 
in Youth, and in Old Age In youth, we love its mellow 
moonlight—its millions of stars—its soothing shade, and 
sweet serenity. Amid these scenes we can commune 
with those we love, and twine the wreaths of friend- 
ship, while there are none to hear or witness, but the 
gorgeous heaven, and the spirits that hold their endless 
Sabbath there. We lc ok abroad upon creation, spread 
in the sluunber of a moonlight scene around ; end wrapt 
in contemplation, fancy we see and hear ‘he waving 

- wings, and melting songs, of other and purer worlds ;— 
it accords with the light flow of youthful spirit—the fer- 
vency of fancy, and the softer feelings of the heart 
Evening is also delightful to virtuous 4ge:—It affords 
honrs of undisturbed thought. It seems an emblem of 
the calm and tranquil close of a busv life—serene and 
mild, with the impress of its great Creator enstamped 
upou it. It spreads iis quiet wings above the grave, 
and seems to promise that all shall be peace beyond it.— 
Free Press. 


Wo Monoteny in Nature—An attentive investigator 
observes littie monotony in nature. Day succeeds to 
morning ; evening to noon; and night to evening ; 
summer to spring; and winterto autumn. Even the 
sea itself changes frequently in the course of a day. 
When the sun shines, in its cerulean; when it gleams 
through a mist, ir its yellow ; and as the clouds pass 
over it, it not unfrequently assumes the tintings of the 
clouds themselves. The same uniformity may be ob- 
served throughout the whole of nature; even the Gla 
ciers of the Grisons preseut varied aspects, though clad 
in perpetual snow. At dawn of day they appear saf 
fron ; at noon their whiteness is that of excess ; and as 
the sun sinks in the west, the lakes become as yellow 
as burnished gold ; while their convex and peaked sum- 
mits reflect, with softened lustre, the matchless tintings 
of an evening sky. Hence Virgil applies the epithe: 
purpureum to the sea ; and nyt unfrequently to moun- 
tains; while Statius colors the earth with the purple 
splendour of Aurora. The effect is beautifully allud- 
edto by Mallet. The sun— 
glorieus from amidst 
A pomp of golden clonds, th’ Atlantic flood 
Beheld oblique, and o'er its azure breast 
Wav'd one unbounded blush. 





Reuicrovs Customs.—The ancient Greeks built their 
temples of worship in groves. The Persians ridiculed 
this custom, being themselves in the habit of celebrating 
their relizious rites in woods ard foresis ; considering 
tliat the gods, who had the whole universe for their re 
sidence, needed no temples dedicated to them. 


Home.—The heart may seek to conceal itself from 


the outward world, but in the sanctuary of home +t! 


takes refoge from constraint, leaving its excellence o 
its depravity, its charms or its defects, to the observa- 
tion of others. A maltitude of Jitthe em uii-iane>s 
that we can neither foresee nor avert, daily make d-- 
coveries of our principles aad actions to those that sur- 
rounded us; and happy isthe individual whose conduct 
wil! always bear this microscope at home ! 


Whether aman write ander his own ofa fictitions 


name, ** ought to be h’s general rule not to write any 
thing of which be would be ashamed. 


- 


able Aneedole —Droy, a Genevian mechanic | County were sometime since regaling themselves evith 


| that there was a viper under the chair ! 
| tion, however, it proved to be anee'. The appearance 

; of an eel, Lowever, was as extraordinary in a tea room | 
} ter. 


| 
edtuthe kingof Spain, who was greatly struck with | 


DELICATE PARSIMONY. 

While a large and fashionable party in a town tn this 
tea and coffee, a young lady (who was seated nests a 
Dewager of immense property, but extremely peouri- 
ous habits) started from her seat, exclaiming, in terror, 
On examina 


asa Viper. After considerable confusion, the stingy 
Dowager above alluded to, exclaimed, ** an ee! ! and 
pray who is frightened at an eel ?— Poor harmless thing 
it has crawled from my pocket, where I have plenty 
more. 
passed me with eels, and as they looked very nice, |! 
thought I would buy « few for supper ; as it was late, | 
did not like to return home with them ; and as I thought 
if [lefi them with the woman she would cheat me in 
the weight, 1 put them into my pocket ; so pray give 
me that poor thing again, that | may put if to its com- 
panions. The parsimonigus Dowager forthwith pock- 
eted her slippery treasure. 





The rode peasant lives and dies without any sensibil- 
ity to the grandeur of the evening sky, and the savage 
exhibits no emotion as he gazes on the Fulls of Niagara 
It is the mind that has been prepared by ecucation, that 
understands and feels their greatness. So it is in the 
finest works of art. The barbarous nations felt no ad- 
miration for the beautiful works of Rome ; the Turks 
express none for those that lie iu ruins at Athens, and 
the Cossacks would have lookee with supreme inditfer- 
ence on the splendours of the Louvre. No one fully 
realizes the perfection of the Apollo Belvidere till he 
has studied it long, or has been accustomed to similar 
works. It is a characteristic of the most perfect pro- 
ductions in poetry, that, instead of being fully admired 
at first, their exceliencies open upon the mind gradual- 
ly in repeated perusal, and some hidden beauties there 
are, Which disclose themselves only to a long and fa- 
miliar observation.—.V. Am. Rev. 





What debt is there that can be considered more sa- 
cred than the debt of gratitude ? If this be wanting, the 
blessings of society and friendship lose their value, and 
religion is of no avail. ‘“ Gratitude,” says an ingen- 
ious writer, “ bas a pleasing charm.” It isin itselta 
-full reward for any kind offices we may do to each oth- 
er, but can never be too much exercised towards the 
Bestower of our life and the Author of our being. 








ADAERSITY.e 

Of the many evils attendant on adverse fortune, that 
of being compelled to associate, with those whose feel- 
ings and views are contracted and illiberal, and whose 
actions are entirely influenced by the low prejudices of 
a sordid mind, I should consider the most disgusting to 
the possessor of native dignity and refinement, and the 
most dificult to be borne with fortitude. Such a mind 
might boldly encounter the many privations of poverty, 
it might bear with firmness the successive severities of 
a destiny ever at variance with happiness, and meet the 
contaumely of the prosperous with silent «pathy, while 
the insults, which the unfeeling and selfish mind de- 
lights to heap on misfortane, would be answered only 
hy a smile of contempt, mingled with surprise and pity, 
on viewing a fellow being, destined for immortality, 
pleased with an employment thus degradi.y. But the 
mind, nortured ie delicacy and refinement, shrinks with 
anaffected aversion and disgust from a colli-ion with 
the vulgar coarseness of those whom outward appear- 
ances seemto place on an equality: while in reality 
they sre widely distanced by habit and edvcation. The 





preserve its purity, dignity, and sensibility, amidst 
| ihose with whom it ‘can claim no affinity, most in truth 
| feelthe sharpest sting of poverty. From such society 
the deepest solitude must appear a refuge mos! desira- 
hie; and it is anly in solitude, when disengage™ from 
‘hose with whom it cannot have one idea in unison, 
sacha nied can at ain its composure. But this retreat, 
so congenia! to the enjoyment of “ pensive melav«choly, 


> tuxnov to oulgar minds unknown,” necessity seldom 


wimits. aad her unfortunate victim, too sensitive to 
sucounter, anfriended and alone, the complicated evils 
of poverty, disgusted with meanness, chilled by disap- 
pointment, and depressed by misfortune, but too often 
sinks beneath its pressure. 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


As I was coming up the street to tea, a woman | 


THE GENTLEMAN. 
“ He is complete in manners and in mind, 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman.” 
Shaksp: are. 

To this knight errant of the age of chivelry, and the 
gallant boy alty ofthe Cavaliers, bas sueceeded the title 
of “Gentleman.” 11 is difficult, precisely to state what 
is generally comprised in this denomination of charac- 
The perfect’ gentleman, or at least, the nearest 


| approach to periection, is distinguished by characteris- 


tics, of which I shall atten pt sketch :--He is not 
greatin the ordinary sense of the term—His attain- 
wents are rather numerous than lofty—He bas more 


| grace and beauty of mind than sublimity—The quality 
jin which he 


is most eminent is refined taste—He is 
more accomplished than learned—His attainments, in- 
cluding all the exercises of the age, consist more of the 
ornamental than of the positively useful—He hay too 
many refined avocations, to be eminent either in mu- 
sic or the other refined arts—He is something, and 
avowedly but little of an amateur—He possesses very 
polished manners ; a mingling of grace, ease, and dig- 
nity—He is acquainted with the classics and the fash- 
ionable modern languages—He writes elegantly, and 
sometimes “ lispsin numbers,” bat he is not ambitious 
of the name of either poet or author—He is eminent 
in conversational brilliancy ; yet he disclaims the pro- 
lession of a wit, and the wranglings of a disputant—His 
honor is as pure, though not as cold, “ as the icicle of 
Dian’s temple,” and his bravery, if it has not been 
proved, has at least never beeuw questioned. 
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jarelay on the present “ State of Slavery fh Jama-* 
ca” bas excited more (han congnon attention. Tt ap- 
pears, that slavery in the British colonies has apologists, 
w ho contend, “ that it is a mild enviable state of servi- 
tude, and is not different from domestic bondage in pa- 
triarehal days.” There is also an evident dislike, if not 
contempt for the poor Africans, who are “ guilty ofa 
skin not coloured like our own 3" which isa plea 
keeping them in a state of oppression and servile 
terly inconstant with the spirit of christianity, My 
Canning is for a gradual and eventual emancipation.— 
‘This only is practicable, perhaps. 


A“ Sketch ofthe Life of the late Emperor Alexan- 
der ‘is also in the press in England ; as also a volume, § 
ia Which it is attempred to show that Burke was the eu- 
thor of Junius !—“ Greece vindicated ; or the Result of © 
a Visit to the Morea in 1825."°—“ 4 heology of the Puri- 
tans.’ “ Cause. of the slow progress of religions Truth;” 
a Sermon by R. Aspland, a Unitarian minister. 


Reeorered Works —It is said, that considerable por- 
tions of the lost works of Polybius and Diodorus have 
lately heen discovered, upon parchment, which had 
been written over by the ecclesiastical writers ot later 
ages. This was nol an uncommon practice with the 
writers ofthe earlier periods of the Christian era. 


Comstock'’s Mineralogy —J. Le Comstock, M D. of 
Hartford, Connecticut, has pearly ready tor the press, 
“ A Manaal of Mioeralogy.” The work will consist of 
about 400 pages, octevo, illustreted with coloured en- 
gravings and wood cuts, 





wind, recoiling from the taint of meanuess, and striving | 


A Review of the Missionary Life and Labours of 
Richard Wrieht, Perpetual Missionary to the Unitarian 
| Fund. Witten by Himself Philadelphia. Svo. 


Reports ef Cases argued and determined in the High 
1Court of Charcery, in the time of Lord Chancelior 
Hardwicke. By John Traev Atkyns, of Lincoln's Jon, 
Fsq. Third Fdiiion, revised and corrected, by Francis 
| William Saunders, of Lincoln's, Esq. First Yoes can, 
| from the third London Edition. 3 Vols. New-York. 


Collins & Haunay. 8vo. 
' 


Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, of the King’s Thea- 
| tre, and Theatre Royal Drury Lane, inelndine « verind 
| of nearly Haifa Century; 0th origival Aneedates of 
| many. distingurshed Persons. Political, Literary, and 


| Musical. New-York. J.& J. Harper. 8vo. pp. 424 
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